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Preface^ 

FOR a long time the need of physical culture in 
school and home has been a want half- ac- 
knowledged and wholly felt. While the child is 
growing is the time to develop those muscles which 
will support, strengthen and beautify the body, and 
invigorate the mind. A few minutes in the morning 
and a few minutes again in the afternoon devoted to 
light, judicious exercise will do a great deal toward 
improving the physical and mental condition of the 
child. Little backs will be strengthened to endure 
the strain of an upright posture, and the slouchy 
appearance of half-sitting, half-reclining students will 
be avoided. 

It is high time that our parents and teachers should 
be paying attention to these matters. A finely built 
man or woman is so rare that one never fails to draw 
attention, whether on the street or in the country. 
This should not be so. Everyone has within himself 
the power to possess a well-developed, graceful figure, 
and it is not only a shame but a sin for people to 
allow their children to grow up with narrow shoulders, 
depressed chests, uncertain limbs and other deformi- 
ties which seem now the rule in the physical develop- 
ment of mankind. 
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The object of this little book is to give easy and 
practical lessons in physical culture and hygiene ; it 
is not intended to be a full exposition of the subject. 
A great many books have been written about hygiene 
and the value of physical culture, but they are too 
scientific for practical use, and have therefore failed 
of their purpose. A great many of them contain direc- 
tions for exercises in a gymnasium. Every school 
should have a gymnasium, but there must be many 
changes first, and what is needed now is a practical, 
every-day course of simple exercises that may be in- 
troduced into the schoolroom without incurring the 
expense of fitting up a gymnasium. 

In education it is necessary to care for and develop 
the body as well as the mind. Body, mind, and soul 
form a trinity which it should be our pleasure to de- 
velop to the highest perfection. We have no right 
to neglect any member of this trinity, and it should 
be our constant aim to develop them to the proper 
standard. 

It is a shame that we have to go back hundreds of 
years in history to find perfectly developed men anc} 
women; and then the development was mainly of 
mind and body. In our lives as individuals as well as 
in our life as a nation, a new factor — Christianity^ — 
enters, taking the place of the heathenism of former 
ages, and making it possible for us to reach the 
highest stage of human perfection. 
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The author's purpose in the following pages is to 
suggest plaijs which, if thoroughly taught and faith- 
fully adhered to, will be the means of building up a 
race of God-like human beings, more nearly perfect 
in symmetry, broader in intellect, and more deeply 
spiritual than any race that has ever before existed in 
the Tii story of the world. By building up our bodies 
we are preparing a suitable abode for the spirits that 
inhabit them. 

Thefe are a great many ways by which the con- 
dition of the body affects the mind and disposition. 
Perfect health improves the disposition, induces 
greater kindliness of heart, and prompts a strong love 
of purity, all of which, aided by the religious advan- 
tages we enjoy, tend to place us on a loftier plane 
of life. 

When people realize the fullness of life, t}iey feel 
more deeply the love of an All-Prdviding Creator, and 
will bless Him not only: with their lips but with their 
lives. It is, therefore, with the highest' motives that 
this book is sent out to prove a guide and help, to all 
who will use it. 

August 7, I goo. 

In the second edition of this book a chapter on 
school games has been added, and a few inrdoor and 
out-door games suggested. ,. . : 

THE AUTHOIl. 
January 75, igoo, / 
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The Starting Point. 



TYTHICH member of a family is generally the 
W healthiest, happiest, and brightest ? Why, 
the baby, of course. The young baby, who 
is regularly fed on pure milk, who is daily 
bathed, who has his daily airing, and who is not 
hampered by the constraints of fashionable dress 
and custom, is the picture of health and happi- 
ness. His smile and prattle are the life of the 
household, and all who come within 'the radius of 
his influence are uplifted and cheered. How can 
one keep from loving the baby ? His brightness 
and sunshine are contagious, and the person who 
can be cross and crusty with a baby is indeed a 
sour and miserable being, from whom other people 

may well hold aloof with distrust and aversion. 

[11] 
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What is it that makes the baby so healthy and 
so happy ? The first cause is perfect cleanliness, 
and the next is regularity of habits Of course, 
there are babies that are feeble from birth or that 
contract a multiplicity of ills afterwards. In the 
first instance, the fault lies with the parents in not 
having cared for their own physical condition as 
they should have ; in the second instance, the dis- 
ease is the result of carelessness as to the child's 
physical condition. We say carelessness, but we 
should add that it is more frequently ignorance. 

But to return to the healthy baby — the properly 
cared-for baby. He is treated daily to a sunning 
in the open air, that is, when there is sun ; his 
food is carefully prepared ; due caution is exer- 
cised that he consume nothing which is not abso- 
lutely pure and wholesome ; and his clothes are 
made for comfort, not for appearances. Is it any 
wonder that most babies have such beautiful 
complexions and are so attractive in every way 
until they have been taught to repress their 
joyous inclinations and to choke down their 
childish impulses of play and be ** little ladies 
and gentlemen " ? 

Now, it is all well enough and very proper to 
teach children to be polite, but this repression of 
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their spirit — this too much enforced rule of 
having the children **sit still and be quiet/' when 
it is exercise that they need more than anything 
else — is doing a great deal to weaken the younger 
generation, and it is imperative that some means 
be provided for overcoming the evil. 

Notice the baby as he begins to be independent 
of the nurse's arms. Is there anything he sees 
that he does not try to imitate ? Do you not see 
him climbing into chairs, trying to take things 
from the mantel, reaching for things on the dress- 
ing-case, stretching his little arms high up the 
wall for matches, and exercising his little arms and 
legs in every conceivable manner ? And is it not 
exactly this exercise that gives him growth and 
development ? 

But notice him a little later. All his funny 
movements in learning to walk have been smiled 
upon and even encouraged by mother ; but now 
that he has learned to use his little feet and legs, 
what a sudden fear and anxiety seizes her ! He 
is so young and knows so little — how is he going 
to be kept from breaking his neck on the stairs, 
or from falling out of the window, or from being 
run over by a horse or an electric car, or from a 
hundred things which always may happen, and 
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rarely ever do? A restraint is put upon him. He 
must be made to **sit still and be quiet** except 
when the nurse or some older person can be with 
him, and even then his activity is still kept in 
check because, forsooth, his nurse or guardian 
does not feel like running after him, and — oh, 
well, he might as well learn to ** behave himself/* 
Now, we want to ask, how those little muscles 
are to continue their growth and development 
without exercise ; and if the child is not allowed 
to exercise himself, who is going to direct his daily 
recreations so as to give his muscles the needed 
opportunity for growth. His parents should, 
but will they ? After he is older he may have the 
benefit of a few minutes' play on the school play- 
ground each day, and perhaps several additional 
hours of play in the afternoon when school is 
out ; but is that all that is necessary? 

AN IMPORTANT LESSON TO LEARN. 

The exercise which a baby instinctively gives 
Itself from the earliest stages of its life is a dis- 
tinct proof that this is an impulse of nature. 
The human frame is a machine which improves 
with use and proper care and attention. If 
mothers would only learn from the baby the les- 
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son which its activity should teach them, there 
would be many happier homes in the land, and 
fewer women breaking down under nervous pros- 
tration just when they should be at their best. 
Instead of worrying over that child who '*will 




BABY IN THE BATH. 



never keep still/' if she would take a little judi- 
cious exercise herself and get her blood into 
proper circulation, perhaps she would escape that 
headache which attacks her every evening and 
makes her cross just at the time when John comes 
home tired and depressed and looking for the com- 
fort and pleasure of home and family. She would 
be in better condition for enjoying the evening. 
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and she would save her husband from that worst 
of curses — having to go away from home for 
peace and comfort. 

We said the baby had a bath every day. Is 
this important? It is, indeed, very necessary. 
By this practice the pores of the skin are kept 
open, and the skin itself preserved in a sound 
and healthful condition. The skin has its vital 
functions to perform just as every other part of 
the body has, but if it is allowed to be overlaid 
with dead skin, and other matter which accu- 
mulates in the pores, its efficiency as a health- 
preserving agent is considerably impaired: 

The baby's food, too, is a great factor in main- 
taining its healthful condition. If parents would 
be as careful, or half as careful, about what the 
eight-year-old child eats as they are about the 
baby's food, there would be healthier, happier 
children in the world. But the child eight or ten 
years old is regaled on candy and doughnuts 
until it is a wonder that his digestive organs 
do not break down altogether. Of course, the 
parents do not absolutely force this indigestible 
stuff upon the children, but they leave them to 
eat what they will, and the children ** do the rest." 

From the very earliest period of development, 
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It should be recognized as the duty of the parent 
and of the teacher to direct the growth of the 
child's mind, heart, and body along the proper 
channels, and then — and not till then — may we 
hope to see men and women in the image of 
their Creator. 



A Few Words to the Mother^ 



ALL wives who love their husbands, all 
mothers who would be fair in the eyes 
of their children, all women generally, desire 
to preserve their youth and beauty. And this 
is not so difficult a matter as some would 
have you think, if you are only willing to exert 
yourself to that end. The reason why so many 
young mothers get languid and weak, become a 
bundle of nerves and a system of animated com- 
plaints is that they are not willing to govern their 
lives and actions properly, and they have to suf- 
fer the consequences. 

A great many young women enter upon the 
duties of housekeeping without the proper train- 
ing and instruction. To these, of course, the 
new life is hard and irksome, but it may be robbed 
of its weariness and slavery by a little judicious 
thinking and planning beforehand, and conscien- 
tious execution of such plans afterwards. 

How many women there are in the land, '*ivorn 
to a frazzle," with sad and sallow complexions, tired 
out at night with the day's cares and too weary 

[.18] 
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and spiritless in the evening to care whether their 
appearance is such as will be likely to please their 
husbands or disgust them! One reason why 
there is less happiness in married life than there 
should be is that women pay too much attention 
to appearances beforehand, too little afterwards, 
and not enough attention to the essentials either 
before or after. 

ARE YOU TIRED? 

Yes, we know you are tired ; but think a minute. 
Have you really done so much, after all ? Don't 
you think with the proper management you might 
have accomplished the same work in less time 
and allowed yourself an hour or two for rest and 
recreation ? If you are willing to try a good 
receipt, here is one that will give excellent 
results ; but you must be earnest and persever- 
ing in using the prescription in order that you 
may be sure of the best results. 

Here is the prescription /In the following pages 
of this book you will find a series of light exer- 
cises for the use of your children at school. These 
exercises can be used at home also, and their use 
will bring into play the unused muscles and pro- 
vide for a better circulation of the blood. Now, 
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why cannot each of you devote fifteen minutes 
each day to the exercises as explained for the 
children ? The best time is in the morning when 
you arise ; or about one hour and a half to two 
hours after breakfast will do. Do not exercise 
immediately after a meal. Keep up this exercise 
regularly every day for two weeks, and then 
lengthen the time employed in the exercise. In 
the afternoon contrive to take a walk, and in 
walking for exercise remember not to stroll, but 
with erect carriage and elastic step walk briskly 
for a half-hour. The fresh air combined with the 
exercise will relieve your mind of any petty house- 
hold cares which may have been troubling you, 
and will prove a tonic of rare efficacy. In the 
evening when your husband comes home, instead 
of finding you dull and listless, perhaps cross, he 
will find a charming companion to entertain and 
cheer him after the depressing cares of the day. 

FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 

Do not think that because these exercises are 
planned for children they will not benefit you. 
They are just what you need. Your muscles are 
becoming flabby and useless and unless you take 
step$ to preyejit their decay, you will lose not only 
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your vitality but also your beauty. Do not sup- 
pose that roundness is entirely the result of flesh. 
Unless the flesh is solid it is anything but an 
advantage. Muscle is what is needed. A great 
many ladies have the idea that muscle is an ob- 
jectionable possession for them. It is no such 
thing. Of course you do not want biceps and 
triceps like a blacksmith, nor will you have such 
from the simple movements given in this book. 

Another point which needs 
your attention is the daily 
bath. Do not think that be- 
*i r^^^n r cause you are in the house, 
sheltered from the dust and 
dirt of outdoors, a once-a- 
week bath is sufficient. You 
need to keep the pores of 
your body clean and open, 
and free from all impurities. 
The pores are intended as 
an outlet for much of the 
waste matter of the system, 
and unless you are regular in bathing, these pores 
become clogged and are unable to perform their 
natural functions. It is very little trouble to bathe 
daily after you once get into the habit of doing 







1. Cuticle or Outer Skin. 

2. Perspiration Duct. 
3 Hair Follicle. 

4. Fat Cells. 
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SO. If your bath room is not heated, a sponge 
bath in your room will answer the purpose. In- 
deed, the quick sponge bath is often to be pre- 
ferred to the plunge. Be sure after the bath to 
give yourself a vigorous rubbing. 

Strict observance of the foregoing rules will 
produce wonderful results. You will be surprised 
and delighted at your increase of vitality, and, 
knowing the value of caring for the body, you 
will be more apt to enforce the physical training 
of your boys and girls, and thus raise up a family 
of which you may be proud. It is necessary that 
their little bodies, no less than their minds, be 
trained and cultivated. When sons and daughters 
grow up sickly and feeble, parents commonly 
regard the event as a misfortune — as a visitation 
of Providence. Thinking after the prevailing 
fashion, they assume that these evils come with- 
out causes, or, that the causes are supernatural. 
Such is not the case. In some cases the causes 
are doubtless inherited, but in most cases the 
parents are to blame. They have undertaken to 
control the lives of their offspring from hour to 
hour, but with cruel carelessness they have neg- 
lected to learn anything about the proper care 
and development of the body, and by their igno- 
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ranee of the simplest physiologic laws, they are 
permitting the constitutions of their children to 
be undermined and the little ones to become a 
prey to disease and premature death. 

DO NOT DELAY. 

Begin now, before it is too late, to build the 
constitutions of your children, and your own con- 
stitution also. Allow your children the proper 
exercise, and not only allow it, but see that they 
take it. And, whatever the fashion may prescribe, 
let them be clothed comfortably and sensibly. 
You can take a lively interest in the development 
of your children without becoming a slave to 
them. Learn to govern their lives wisely and 
happily, and you will be amply repaid in their 
maturity. 

As it will probably be easier and more practi- 
cable to introduce the children to physical exer- 
cises at school than at home, this little book has 
been arranged for school use. There the children 
win have the pleasure of exercising in company 
with their schoolmates, and the drills will also 
afford a happy relaxation from the strain of con- 
tinuous study. Where children are taught at 
home, however, the same plan should be adopted 
and faithfully adhered to. 



The Model Schoolhouse and Grounds* 



BEFORE entering upon our work, let us take 
a look at the schoolhouse. Every coun- 
try school should have at least four acres 
surrounding the building. The same amount of 
space would be a great advantage in the city, but 
is hardly practicable yet. There are, however, a 
great many improvements that might be intro- 
duced into the city schools without entailing 
any great additional expense. For instance, the 
school buildings might be smaller and more 
numerous. No schoolhouse should be more 
than two stories high. It is a poor plan to build 
one large school of five or six stories where two 
buildings of half the size would answer the pur- 
pose better. It is cruelty to the children to have 
them file in line up three or four flights of stairs 
four times a day, and at recess be so crowded 
together in the playground that exercise and play 
of an exhilarating nature are out of the question. 
The roughness and rudeness that prevail upon 
the playgrounds of many large public schools is 
almost entirely due to the poor accommodations 

[ 24 ] 
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for the number of pupils enrolled. It would be 
far wiser and the results would be more satisfac- 
tory if each school building were limited to three 
hundred pupils. This would allow for a building 
of ten rooms, five rooms on a floor. The grounds 
surrounding the building should be spacious. This 
matter should be brought properly and persist- 
ently before the Board of Finance of every city. 

In most of the public school buildings of the 
cities there is a large basement built for the 
accommodation of the students in wet weather. 
The buildings range in height from three to five 
or six stories, accommodating from eight hundred 
to two thousand pupils. Now, of course it is not 
necessary to point out that the higher the building 
the more pupils it may register and the narrower 
in proportion is the basement accommodation 
which must be used in wet weather ; for the stu- 
dents are not allowed to remain in the class room 
during recess. Think of it for a moment — two 
thousand pupils crowded together into a close 
basement on a damp, foul day ! Do you imagine 
they derive much benefit from the ''recreation 
hour"? 

All intelligent men and women will agree 
that the crowded condition and the fearful 
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lack of sanitary measures in many of our 
schools is nothing less than criminal. If we are 
going to build bodies and brains for useful men 
and women, the conditions must be favorable, and 
viewed even from the standpoint of political 
economy, hygiene and physical culture in the 
school are absolutely indispensable. Unless the 
most careful attention is given to these details, 
the herding together of the children causes a 
weakening of the moral forces, spreads disease, 
and sends out, poorly equipped for fighting the 
battles of life, the children who are to represent 
us in the years to come. Blessed is that commu- 
nity which has on its school board large-hearted 
men of broad and liberal culture. At least one 
of these should be a live, progressive physician 
who loves his profession and his fellowman. 

THE HOPE OF OUR COUNTRY. 

The country schools have great advantages in 
many respects. They are rarely more than one- 
story high — a tremendous advantage. They are 
usually of ample size. The heat is supplied by 
wood stoves or grates, and in damp weather the 
children are allowed to remain in the class room 
instead of being turned into a dark basement 
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with hundreds of other little pupils. The hope 
of this country rests largely with the country 
schools, where the educational advantages may 
not be so good, but where the physical advan- 
tages are far greater. 

But why not provide such places as the pupils 
will love to gather in? A pretty little school 
building, with grounds neatly laid off and a few 
shrubs and flowers to add attractiveness, will often 

^__^ ^ arouse and in- 

'^^ '^'^ ^ "" ^'^^ °1 spire pupils as 

nothing else 
will. We pre- 
sent a view of 
the average 
country school 
and also a view 
and ground- 
plan of such a 

PLAN OP MODBL SCHOOLHOUSB AND GROUNDS. School aS We 

would commend to wide-awake and progressive 
school boards. It does not cost one bit more to 
build a model schoolhouse than to build a poor 
one. The children themselves would gladly plant 
the flowers and trees, and keep the grounds in 
proper condition. 
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The heating arrangements and the poor sani- 
tary arrangements of the city schools are multi- 
plying tuberculosis and many other diseases, and 
gradually undermining the health of the little 
pupils who attend them. Very few homes are 
kept at the high temperature of the city school- 
room, and even before the children get to their 
homes, after being cooped up for hours in an 
overheated and ill-ventilated atmosphere, they 
have become chilled to the bone, and the founda- 
tion is laid for diseases that will wreck the strong- 
est constitution. It is this sudden transition from 
extreme heat to extreme cold that causes many a 
little one to draw in his chest and round his 
shoulders in the effort to '* hug " himself away 
from the cold. 

Now, it may not be possible to change the con- 
ditions which prevail as to the size and shape of 
the school building and the manner of its heating, 
but can we not do something towards ventilating 
the rooms ? How about opening the windows 
while the pupils are at the board, when they are 
out at recess, and at various other times during the 
day ? A little attention on the part of the teacher 
will do much to help matters in this direction. 
And for overcoming the other evil effects, the 
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mode of exercise prescribed in the following 
pages is about the best thing that can be tried. 
It will develop the muscular tissue of the little 




1. Escape holes in movable board for exit of foul air. 

2. Board to break the force of draft of fresh air. 

3. Entrance of fresh air. 

pupil and strengthen his system to throw off those 
disorders which might otherwise be occasioned by 
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the ill conditions which have been mentioned in 
the foregoing pages. 

In most of the country schools window ventila- 
tion is usually the kind that has been provided. 
For such schools we present a picture which will 
give a good plan for ventilating. If possible the 
window should run to the ceiling, thus allowing 
foul air to escape. Or a transom should be 
built between the window and the ceiling and 
open inward from the top. 



A Lesson on Breaihing* 



BEFORE beginning any series of exercises 
or calisthenics, it is highly important that 
the pupils be taught how to breathe . prop- 
erly. The processes of inhalation and exhalation 
are equally important, and always have much to do 
with one's general health and vigor. Of course, 
the exercises, if properly performed, will do a 

great deal towards 
inducing proper 
breathing, but a 
special lesson on 
the subject is not 
amiss. 

In the first place, 
pure air is abso- 
lutely necessary. 
Exercise in a close and badly ventilated room 
does harm, because the lungs are compelled to 
inhale foul air. At school the windows and doors 
may be thrown open while exercise is being 
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taken, and thus the children will get fresh air and 
the room will be well ventilated. 

In the second place, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to inhale through the nostrils. The nostrils 
have been fitted by nature for the express pur- 
pose of cleansing from all foreign substances the 
air we inhale. That is the work of the little 
hairs in the nostrils. 

Another reason why we should inhale through 
the nose is that the act of inhaling through the 
mouth causes a serious dryness of the throat, 
which is, to say the least, very disagreeable. 
Again, in cold weather, air taken directly 
through the mouth into the lungs chills the lungs, 
and may cause colds and various throat and lung 
troubles. When the cold air passes through the 
nostrils it becomes warm before it reaches the 
throat and lungs. • 

In exhaling, we should force out as much air 
as possible from the lungs, that they may be re- 
filled with pure, fresh air. To do this the front 
and sides of the abdomen are drawn in, forcing 
the stomach and liver against the diaphragm. 
The diaphragm forced against the lungs drives 
out the air. 

When the breath is inhaled the abdomen is 
protruded outward and downward from the pit of 
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the stomach ; when the breath is exhaled the 
abdomen at this point is compressed inward and 
upward. 

Always breathe slowly and deeply. Did you 
ever notice how a person breathes while asleep — 
how even and regular is the breathing ? There 
is no surface breathing then, that is, unless the 
person is lying in an awkward, uncomfortable 
position. 

The best way to learn how to breathe is to get 
into some loose garment and he flat on one's back 
upon a hard mattress, without a pillow or any 
other elevation for the head. In this position, 
after breathing deeply for a few minutes, place 
the hands upon the sides, just above the waist, 
and notice the movements of the chest. Then 
stand erect and try to reproduce these same 
movements in breathing. From this the abdomi- 
nal breathing as explained in the preceding para- 
graphs will follow as a natural result. 

Before beginning any violent exercise, as run- 
ning, stop and fill your lungs full of fresh, pure 
air, and try to continue to breathe long and deep. 
In this way you will avoid that gasping and short- 
ness of breath which affects those who have never 
been trained to breathe properly. 
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By diligent attention to these instructions you 
will keep your lungs in good condition, and you 
will improve the shape of the body to the extent 
of making it erect and giving yourself a broad and 
well-developed chest. You will also strengthen the 
cells of your lungs and help to guard against colds, 
pneumonia, and other lung troubles. Proper 
breathing, in connection with healthful exercises, 
will develop your body to the right proportions, 
and give you that greatest of all material bless- 
ings — sound, vigorous health. 

Bad breath is usually an advertisement of bad 
habits — unclean living. People who eat in rea- 
sonable quantities pure, clean food, who bathe 
regularly, who take exercise, and who take care 
of their teeth do not have bad breath. 



^The Finger. 

^^^T^HE perfect man is the possessor of a 
* sound mind in a sound body, with a 
sound character back of all/' 

Yes, that expresses it — sound in mind, body, 
and soul. We ought not to cultivate our minds 
to the neglect of our bodies, nor care for our 
bodies to the neglect of the soul. We must 
educate mind, body, aild soul in order to become 
perfect men and women ; therefore it is essen- 
tial that we enter into these exercises with the 
same hearty determination and interest that we 
give to our lessons or our games. 

Have you ever heard the expression ** in work- 
ing order,'' and have you thought what it means? • 
Let a machine stand idle for a considerable length 
of time — what is the result ? Why, before using 
it again it has to be gotten into working order. If 
it has been resting only a short while, it may need 
nothing more than a good cleaning and oiling ; 
but if it has stood idle very long, some of the 
works very probably have become rusty, and it 
will require repeated oiling and exercising to get 
it into good working order. 

[40] 
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Our bodies are machines. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes very beautifully said our bodies were 
like clocks. **The Angel of Life winds them up 
and gives the key to the Angel of Resurrection.*' 
Our bodies are wound up for a certain number of 
years, and if they run down before their time, or 
if they get out of order, it is generally our own 
fault, as we are the keepers of these clocks. But 
to return to the body as a machine. We should 




keep this machine in good working order, there- 
fore we must see that each little part of the ma- 
chinery is kept in proper condition. If only one 
portion gets stiff and useless, the arrangement of 
the whole machine is disturbed. 

The best way of keeping any kind of ma- 
chinery in order is by using it — not wearing it 
out by constant exercise nor allowing it to rust 
in idleness, but using it properly and moderately 
and keeping each part in good condition. 

Let us begin with the hand. There are twenty- 
seven bones in each hand, all of which are joined 
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together in such manner that each one may move 
with the others easily and quickly. 

The hand may be divided into three parts — the 
wrist, the palm, and the fingers. As the fingers 
are the extreme end, we will take them first. Let 
each child see that his hands are clean and his 
nails nicely trimmed and brushed. 

A gentleman tells this anecdote : 

'' One day I stepped off at a little railroad sta- 
tion where I was to speak at an important meet- 
ing- A gentleman met me in a cordial way, and 
I smiled and liked his looks until he reached out 
his hand, and I noticed that his finger nails were 
blue and black with dirt! I shook hands with 
him ; I had to — but I didn't enjoy the shake very 
much. Everybody can keep clean nails. Every- 
body ought to do it. Filthy and disagreeable 
habits of this kind acquired in youth cling to one 
all through life." 

Now we are ready for the first exercise. 




Dntts. 



MID-FORENOON DRILL. 

(Three to five minutes.) 

1. Preparation — (Signal, one bell 
signal the pupil arises, does not 
stand too close to his desk, and 
should have sufficient room. 

2. Position — (Signal, two bell 
taps.) At the signal the pupil as- 
sumes the following position : 

Heels on the same line, and as 
near each other as possible. 

Feet turned out equally, and form- 
ing with each other an angle of about 
sixty degrees. 

Knees straight, without stiffness. 

Body erect on the hips, mclining 
a little forward ; shoulders square 
falling equally, and arms pendant. 

[431 
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Arms and hands hanging naturally ; backs of the 
hands outward ; elbows near the body (fingers ex- 
tended). 

Head erect and square to the front; chin slightly 
drawn in, without constraint ; eyes straight to the 
front, resting on the teacher. 

3. Finger Exercises — Close. 

» (Signal, the voice of the teacher 

commanding " Finger Exercise — 
— Close.") 

At the signal ''Close'' the pupil 
quickly closes the hands. Open. 
The hand is quickly opened, fin- 
gers together. Spread. The fingers 
are quickly spread. Cease. The 
fingers are quickly closed. (Con- 
tinue by repeating and alternating 
^ - the commands.) 

H B 4. Seats — (Signal, three bell 

Ml taps.^ At the signal all quietly 

H^^k resume their seats and begin 

work. 

XoTKL -L K;i^y and aktiracUve variations of this and the other 
tfx\*rcis«?s of this little book will occur to the teacher. For in- 
stattc^» this fiu^r exercise may be taken with the arms extended 
hori«v>u;aIIy sidewise, then fivntwise. then wiih the arms raised 
vertically. 

^. The teacher should see that every pupil at each dr:Il assumes 
a corwct F*f<^^.K"\^ 
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3. There are two kinds of commands, i\i^ preparatory and the 
executory. The preparatory command comes first and is intended 
to prepare the pupil for the movements that follow. The execu- 
tory commands, which are printed in italics, follow after a short 
interval the preparatory command, and are the signals for action. 
These commands should be given with spirit, and in tones clear 
and distinct. In the above drill ''Finger Exercise*' is prepara- 
tory ; after an interval of a few seconds the signal to begin the 
movements is made by commanding ** Close *' 

4. Be sure to have plenty of fresh air circulating in the room. 
Children should never exercise in a room filled with old or foul 
air. 

5. Some of these movements exercise various muscles For 
example the Finger Exercises on pages 44, 45 and 55 are both 
finger and forearm exercises and may be called by either name. 

MID-AFTERNOON DRILL. 

(Three to five minutes.) 

1. (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 

3. Finger Exercise. — Close, Open, Spread, Cease; 
Close, Open, Spread, Cease; Close, Open, Spread, Cease; 
Close, Open, Spread, Cease; etc., until the allotted 
time for drill is ended. 

4. (Three bell taps.) — Seats, 



The Wrist, 

HAVING gotten the fingers loose and supple 
so that each one will work independently, 
we look at some of the stronger organs. The 
next in order would be the wrist. The wrist, as 
we have seen, is part of the hand. It is the niost 
solid part of the hand and is made up of eight 
small bones, more or less round in shape. These 
are held together by strong bands, called tendons. 
These tendons allow the hand to move upon the 
wrist in all directions, making the hand useful as 
well as ornamental. To keep the wrist from be- 
coming stiff and set, we must allow the bones and 
muscles full play. This keeps the muscles soft and 
pliable, while making them firm and strong, and 
is a great assistance to anyone who wishes to use 
his hands easily and gracefully. 

MID-FORENOON DRILL, 
(Three to Ave minutes.) 

1. (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 

3. Wrist Exercise — Horizontal. — At the com- 
mand "Horizontal" the pupil moves the arms lat- 
erally a short distance from the body, and, with the 
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elbows perfectly rigid, quickly bends the wrists 
until both hands are hori- 
zontal, palms downward. 
Fan. — At this command 
the hands are quickly 
moved towards the body, 
backs downward, then the 
first position is quickly as- 
sumed, then the second, 
etc. This *' fanning '* is 
continued without any ad- 
ditional command until the 
teacher commands Cease. 
At this command Position 
is taken. 

4. Wrist Exercise — 
Circle. — At the command 
*' Circle " move both arms laterally a short distance 
from the body, and, without further command, swiftly 
describe with the hands horizontal circles, backward 
and forward, keeping the hands extended during 
the movement. Cease. At this command Position 
is taken. 

5. Alternate the exercise until the alloted drill time 
is consumed. 

6. Seats (Signal three bell taps). — At the signal all 
quietly resume their seats and begin work. 
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MID-AFTERNOON DRILL. 
(Three to five minutes.) 

1. (One bell tap.)— Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps). — Position. 

3. Finger Exercise. — Close, Open, Spread, Cease; 
Close, Open, Spread, Cease; Close, Open, Spread, 
Cease; etc. 

4. Wrist Exercise. — Horizontal, Fan, Cease; Hor- 
izontal, Fan, Cease; Horizontal, Fan, Cease; etc. 

5. Wrist Exercise. — Circle, Cease; Circle, Cease; 
Circle, Cease; Circle, Cease; Circle, Cease; etc. 

6. Continue the exercises until the alloted time for 
drill is consumed. 

7. (Three bell taps). Seats. 



Muscles* 

YOU have all heard, no doubt, a great deal 
about muscles, but very few know what 
the muscles really are. Muscles are the red 
masses which we commonly call flesh. The 
muscles are strong but they are too soft to be 
joined directly to the bones, so they are attached 
to the bone by strong, tough cords, known as 
tendons. If you feel the fleshy mass on the front 
of your fore -arm 
(between the elbow 
and the wrist) you 
feel muscle, but if 
you put your fingers at the wrist 
and open a nd close your hand, \ 
you feel hard cords move. These \ 
are the tendons which join the 
muscles of the fore-arm to the 
bones of the fingers. 

The human frame is covered 
with these muscles and tendons. 
In some parts of the body they 
are thicker and used more than 
in others, but everywhere they 

4 [ 49 ] 
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have a purpose. They serve as a protection for 
the blood vessels throughout our bodies, besides 
being the means by which we move the different 
bones. You can see, therefore, that they form 
an important part of the human body. 

During sickness the muscles waste away, and 
become smaller, thus showing the effect of the 
illness on the person. Even after being confined 
to the bed for a few days, we are surprised to 
find how weak we are on getting up. Can you 
guess why ? Our muscles have become weaker 
because we could not exercise them. 

So, in order to get strong muscles, it becomes 
very plain that we must exercise them. Now, it 
is very important in exercising that we use the 
proper kinds of exercises, and that we do not 
tire ourselves out. Children — and grown people, 
too — under the excitement of competition, often 
do themselves more harm than good by continu- 
ing an exercise after their muscles have become 
tired and sore. Regular, moderate exercise is 
healthful, but too much is a strain on the system 
and proves injurious rather than beneficial. 

A PEW IMPORTANT MUSCLES. 

It is not necessary for you to know the names 
of many of the muscles, but there are a few 
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which are easy to remember and which you ought 
to know. 

The Biceps is the large, fleshy muscle on the 
front of the arm between the shoulder and the 
elbow. It serves to draw the fore-arm up towards 
the upper arm. 

The Triceps is the muscle which can be felt 
upon the back of the arm. It serves to straighten 
out the arm after the biceps has bent it. 

The Chest Muscle, which is called the Pecto- 
roUiSy is the muscle which extends over the upper 
part of the chest on each side. It is shaped like 
a fan, the handle of the fan being toward the 
shoulder, and it serves to draw the arm across 
the chest. 

The Diaphragm is a sheet of muscle which 
separates the hollow of the chest from that of the 
abdomen. It is of great importance and is one 
of the principle muscles used in breathing. 

In our exercise to-day, we will employ all of 
these muscles. Can you explain how each mus- 
cle is brought into use in the exercise ? 

MiD-FORENOON DLILL. 

(Three to ten minutes ) 

1. (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 
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3. Fore and Upper-Arm Exercise — Fold. — At 
command ''Fold'' quickly double up fists and s>ving 
to shoulders. Extend. — At the command extend the 
arm to its former position. Repeat the movement 
by commanding Fold, Extend ^ 
etc. Cease. — This command 
follows the command Extend, 
and is the signal for the pupil 
to undouble his fists and assume 
Position. 

4. — Upper-Arm Exercise — 
Cross. — At the command 
** Cross *' quickly cross the 
fore arms by bringing the ex- 
tended hands quickly to the 
opposite shoulder. Release. — 
At this command extend both 
arms until they assume a late- 
ral position below the horizon- 
tal. Continue the exercise by 
commanding Cross, Release, etc. Cease. — This com- 
mand follows the command Release and is the signal 
for the pupil to drop his arms and assume Position. 
5. Seats (Signal three bell taps.) — At the signal all 
quietly resume their seats and begin work. 
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MID-AFTERNOON DRILL. 

(Three to ten minutes.) 

1. (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 

^^^ 3. Upper-Arm Exercise. — Cross, 

■F^ Release; Cross, Release; Cross, Re- 

/^ lease; etc. 

^^ N 4. Finger Exercise. — Close, Open, 
Spread, Cease; Close, Open, Spread, 

f Cease; etc. 
5. Fore and Upper-Arm Exer- 
cise. — Fold, Extend; Fold, Extend; 
Fold, Extend; Fold, Extend; etc. 
6. Wrist Exercise. — Circle, 
Cease; Circle, Cease; Circle, Cease; 
Circle, Cease; etc. 
7. Wrist Exercise. — Horizontal, 
Fan, Cease; Horizontal, Fan, Cease; 
etc. 
8. (Three bell taps.) Seats. 



Effects of Exercise. 

WE have said that the muscles need exercise. 
Look at the arms of a blacksmith — what 
makes them so strong and firm ? He 
has been constantly exercising them. Just so, 
the legs of a man who walks or runs a great deal 
will be developed. Exercise gives to the muscles 
strength and firmness. 




But that is not all. Nature is very jealous of 
her gifts and when she sees that one is not appre- 
ciated, she withdraws it. So if you fail to use 
any of the muscles which belong to your body, 
after awhile those muscles begin to get flabby and 
useless, and that portion of your body grows 
weak and becomes subject to disease. 

[56] 
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Another effect of exercise, not upon the mus- 
cles themselves, but upon the body in general, is 
the help it is to circulation. You all know that in 
every live body there are numerous vessels in 
which the blood flows from one part of the body 
to the other. This blood must be kept in con- 
stant circulation through every little vein. If for 
any reason the circulation is slow or sluggish, the 
person becomes subject to severe colds and an 
easy prey to disease. His vitality gets low and 
he becomes languid and low-spirited ; his system 
very soon gets out of order ; some fatal disease 
attacks him and he dies. Or, it may be, he will 
escape death and live on for years a miserable 
invalid, tired of life yet dreading to die. 

There is no reason why everyone who is free 
and of sound mind should not enjoy good health 
and a certain amount of strength and endurance 
to a reasonable old age. Proper attention to 
food, air, and exercise will give one a constitution 
that will be proof against many of the ills which 
make invalids of those who should be strong men 
and women. 

There are certain rules which it is the duty of 
everyone to observe closely and faithfully, and 
the time to begin is in childhood, if a perfect ex- 
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ample of manhood or womanhood is wanted. 
There are three ways in which we should be care- 
fully educated and trained — in our minds, bodies, 
and souls. Every human being has mind, soul, 
and body, and with these three developed to the 
proper standard, why should not all of us stand 
out among men, as perfect specimens of what 
our Maker intended us to be ? 

MID-FORENOON DRILL. 
(Three to ten minutes.) 

I. (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 

3. Arm Exercise — Head. — 
At the command ''Head'* swing 
the arms quickly (describing a 
lateral, vertical arc) until the 
back of the fingers are in con- 
tact, the tips resting on the top 
of the head, the thumbs point- 
ing to the rear, and elbows well 
back. Up, — At this command 
extend the arms upward their 
full length, palms of the hands 
in contact. Cease. — At this 
command force the arms ob- 
liquely back, and let them fall 
by the sides in Position. Re- 
peat the exercise by commanding Head, Upy Down^ etc. 
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4. Arm Exercise — Horizontal; — At the command 
'^Horizontal'' raise the extended arms laterally to a 
horizontal position, palms upward. * Front, — At this 
cammand swing the extended arms horizontally to the 
front, palms touching. Rear, — At this command swing 
the extended arms horizontally toward the rear. Con- 
tinue the exercise by commanding Fronts Rear, Front, 
Reary etc. Cease, — This command follows Rear and 
is the signal for the pupil to drop his arms and as- 
sume Position. 

5. Seats. (Signal, three bell taps.) — At the signal 
all quietly resume their seats and begin work. 

MID-APTBRNOON DRILL. 
(Three to ten minutes.) 

1. (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 

3. Arm Exercise. — Horizontal ^ Front, Rear; Front, 
Rear; Front, Rear, etc. Cease, 

4. Arm Exercise. — Head, Up, Cease; Head, Up, 
Cease; Head, Up, Cease; etc. 

5. Upper-Arm Exercise. — Cross, Release; Cross, 
Release; Cross, Release, etc. Cease, 

6. Fore and Upper-Arm Exercise. — Fold, Extend; 
Foldy Extend; Fold, Extend; Fold, Extend, etc. Cease. 

7. Wrist Exercise. — Horizontal, Fan, Cease; Hori- 
zontal, Fan, Cease; etc. 

8. (Three bell taps.) — Seats. 

*Be careful in this movement not to bring the hands together 
i^ith a slap, but with gentle force. 
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WHY is it that some people are so straight 
while others are so round-shouldered ? In 
some cases, the daily work has a great deal to do 

with the matter. 
A man who sits 
and writes at a 
desk all day, un- 
less he is careful 
to take proper 
precautions, is al- 
most sure to be 
round-shouldered. 
This is generally 

Correct Position at Desk. the case, but it 

should not be so. The trouble is that the mus- 
cles across the chest have been developed in excess 
of the muscles of the back. 

The chest muscles are those that draw the 
arm inward across the chest. Of course, if we 
seldom or never use the muscles in the back 
which draw the arms backward, we are bound to 
be narrow-chested and stoop-shouldered, 
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The way to correct this is to practice sitting 
and standing erect, to breathe correctly and to 
exercise the arms. There is no part of the body 
which requires more exercise or will show better 
results for exercise than the arms. Do not strain 
them by lifting, pull- 
ing or pushing heavy 
weights, but give 
them light, quick 

movements as pre- l(_l3fewr-3fej^ ii—t^^^i^stf 

scribed in this book, 
until they have de- 
veloped the strength ~/^^-^|HJ M } 
for more difficult ^^^^^^^^ ^ 

performances. . Thus ''^'°''''' ''"^'^^^ ^' ^^^^ 

by exercising the arms they are strengthened and 
the figure is improved ; the chest is enlarged, the 
back is made strong and straight, the arms are 
made more beautiful. Every girl, and every 
boy, too, wants to have large, well-shaped limbs. 
Nothing so injures one's good looks as looking 
*' bony.'* It is not necessary to be ** fat '* to avoid 
being bony, but exercise of the muscles which 
cover the bones will cause the figure to grow 
plump and handsome. 
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MID-FORENOON DRILL. 
(Three to ten minutes.) 

1. (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 

3. Arm Exercise — Circle. — At the command 
** Circle " raise the extended arms laterally to a hori- 
zontal position, palms upward, 
and, without command, slowly 

^^^^jg^^'^^ flf'^ describe a small circle with each 
^^ J^ ^^^^fc ^fc^ arm, upward and backward, 
from front to rear, the arms not 
j|j^l^^ passing in front of the line of 

|71 the breast. Cease, — At this 

I J command let the arms fall to 

( I I the sides and assume Position. 

' I I The exercise is continued by 

H I ] I commanding. Circle, Cease, Cir- 

^1 H^ cle. Cease, etc. 

■ ■ 4. Arm Exercise. — Shoul- 

^kM^ der. — At the command '^Shoul- 

^^^^^ dtr*' swing each arm until the 

tips of the fingers rest lightly on the shoulders, upper 
arm horizontal. Front. — At this command bring the 
elbows to the front as far as possible. Rear. — At this 
command force the elbows to the rear as far as possi- 
ble. Cease, — ^This command follows ''Rear " and is the 
signal for the pupil to assume Position. This move- 
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ment is continued by commanding Shoulder ^ Fronty 
Rear ; Front, Rear; etc. 

5. Seats. (Signal, three bell taps.) — At the signal 
all quietly resume their seats and begin work. 

MID-APTBRNOON DRILL. 
(Three to ten minutes.) 

1. (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 

3. Arm Exercise. — Shoulder, Front , Rear ; Front, 
Rear; Front, Rear, Cease; Shoulder, Front, Rear, 
etc. Cease, 

4. Arm Exercise. — Circle, Cease; Circle, Cease; 
Circle, Cease; Circle, Cease; etc. 

5. Arm Exercise. — Horizontal, Front, Rear; Front, 
Rear; Front, Rear; Front, Rear, etc. Cease. 

6. Arm Exercise. — Head, Up, Cease ; Head, Up, 
Cease ; Head, Up, Cease; etc. 

7. (Three bell taps.) — Seats. 



Our Food. 

^•^NE condition necessary to the proper de- 
V^ velopment of the human being is a sound, 
healthy, beautiful body, perfect in form and action. 
Whoever is not possessed of these qualifica- 
tions may make up for the loss to some extent 
by exercise, fresh air, a simple diet, deliberate 
attention to pictures, books, plants, animals and 
scenery, the society of the good, and a careful 
avoidance of everything coarse and low/ 

The above is the substance of a paper written 
by the great author and philosopher, Grant Allen, 
on Ideals of Life. It is possible for everyone 
who wills it to possess a moderately strong and 
healthy body and to enjoy life to the highest 
degree. 

One of our chief evils is the food we eat 
Children, especially, wake late in the morning, 
hurry into their clothes, and having had no time 
to get over the suffocating effect of the close, 
impure air of the bed-room, do not feel like eating, 
and are off to school without proper sustenance 
for the day's work. At noon, instead of eating 
a wholesome lunch of bread and butter and fruit, 
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they indulge themselves with pickles, and dough- 
nuts, which are not only insufficient as food, but 
positively injurious to the system. 

It is very necessary for children to have proper 
nourishment, and the morning meal is to them as 
important as any. During the night, although 
we are at rest, the different tissues of our bodies 
are constantly changing, taking new strength from 
the food we have eaten and casting off the old 
waste matter, and by morning the supply of nutri- 
ment is quite exhausted. Therefore it is necessary 
for children to rise early enough to allow this want 
of food to show itself. Unless they do, they start 
upon their school duties without providing the 
proper nourishment for their vital organs, and 
the result is often a headache and a missed lesson. 
Sometimes a child who goes to school without 
breakfast is tempted to eat in school. This not 
only gives him a black mark on the school books, 
but*it lays the foundation for irregular habits. 

Every child can manage by a little exercise of 
his will to get up early enough to dress, get a 
breath of fresh air and eat his breakfast properly 
before leaving for school. Everybody has all the 
time there is. The days are the same length for 
all, and the reason why some little girls and boys 
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have so much more time than others is because 
their lives are regular. They have a proper time 
for all things. Of course, some of them have to 
help mother, but they know what there is to do, 
and if they go about it earnestly and happily, they 
will be surprised at how soon the task is done. 

The first and most necessary point in eating is 
to eat regularly three times a day and to eat 
slowly. And if you wish to avoid ill health, to 
preserve your teeth and to strengthen your body, 
do not indulge yourself too much in candies, 
pickles, doughnuts, pastries and such stuff. After 
you have built up a sound constitution, these 
things may not hurt you so much, but now while 
you are developing into men and women, if your 
parents do not watch this point for you, wisely 
choose for yourself and select the food which is 
healthful and nourishing. 

It is not the object of this book to explain the 
many changes which must take place in the food 
we eat before it can enter the blood and circulate 
through our bodies. But everyone should know 
that all foods do not contain the same nourishing 
qualities, and it is well for us that this is so. 

Our food may be divided into two classes — 
fleshy and vegetable. The fleshy food is meat, 
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such as fish, fowl, beef, ham, etc. The vegetable 
food is any food which comes from a plant. 

The animal food, or meat, is stimulating and 
gives greater force and activity to our bodies. 
Meat sometimes causes fever where one is inclined 
to be feverish. In the winter people eat more 
meat than in summer, as it is both heating and 
stimulating. 

Other foods, such as fish, eggs, vegetables, 
cereals, and fruits, have less stimulating power. 
Some fruits and vegetables are particularly cool- 
ing, and are suited best for summer food. In 
this we have a beautiful example of the wisdom 
and love of God. In the arctic regions, where 
the extreme cold makes animal food a prime ne- 
cessity of life, will be found such animals as best 
supply this need — the bear, the whale, etc. ; while 
in the torrid regions, where the warm climate re- 
quires plenty of fruit and vegetables, these grow 
in the greatest profusion. In the temperate zones, 
both meat and vegetables are needed, and the 
need is fully supplied by an abundance of both 
kinds of food. 

The following exercise is intended to bring 
into play the muscles of the waist, abdomen and 
back. If you want to digest your food and have 
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a well-proportioned body, you will pay special 
attention to the trunk exercises. 

MID-FORENOON DRILL. 

(Three to ten minutes.) 

1. (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 

3. Trunk Exercise — Side. — At the command 
^'Side'' place the hands on the hips, fingers to the 
rear, thumbs to the front, elbows pressed back. 

^^^^^ Bow, — At this command 
^^^^1 bend the upper half of the 






\ mmf^^ body forward at the hips 
as far as possible, without 
, bending the knees. Re- 

treat, — At this command, raise and 
bend the upper half of the body to 
the rear as far as possible, bending 



f 

^^V very slowly. Cease, — This com- 

^^H mand follows Bow and is the signal 

^^^ for the pupil to assume Position. 

V j^^^^ Repeat the exercise by command- 

V^^^^^ ing Side, Bow, Retreat, etc. 

4. Trunk Exercise — Side. — At the command 
^^Side** place the hands on the hips as in the preced- 
ing exercise. Right. — At this command bend the 
upper half of the body to the right without twisting 
*Do not speak or laugh during this exercise. 
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it or raising either heel. Left, 
— At this command bend the 
upper half of the body simi- 
larly to the left. Execute both 
motions slowly. Cease. — This 
command follows either Right 
or Left 2ind is the signal for the 
pupil to assume Position. Re- 
peat the exercise by command- 
ing, Side, Right, Left; Right, 
Left, etc. Cease. Side, Left, 
Right; Left, Right, etc. Cease 
5. Seats. (Signal, three bell 
taps.) — At the signal all quietly 
resume their seats and begin 

work. MID-AFTERNOON DRILL. 

(Three to ten minutes.) 

1. (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 

3. Trunk Exercise. — Side, Right, Left ; Right, 
Left; Right, Left, etc. Cease. Side, Left, Right; Left, 
Right; Left, Right, etc. Cease, 

4. Trunk Exercise. — Side, Bow, Retreat; Bow, 
Retreat, etc. Bow, Cease. 

5. Arm Exercise. — Shoulder, Front, Rear; Front, 
Rear; Front, Rear; Front, Rear; Front, Rear, 
etc. Cease. 

6. Arm Exercise. — Circle, Cease; Circle, Cease; 
Circle J Cease; Circle, Cease; etc. 

7. (Three bell taps.) — Seats, 




Oar Drink* 



OUR drink is as important as our food. 
Indeed one can live longer without food 
than without water. Three-fourths of the weight 
of the human body is water, consequently water 
is absolutely necessary to our existence. 

A great deal of the liquid we drink is tea and 
coffee. While some grown people may drink 
either of these without harm, their effect upon 
children is positively injurious. Coffee and tea 
are mainly stimulants, and children do not need 
stimulants. The proper drinks for children are 
milk and water. 

It is very important that we have pure water 
to drink. The water from springs and wells is 
sometimes impure and unhealthful on account of 
the dead animals in or near them. City water 
which is brought through pipes from a pure river 
is usually the most wholesome The great fault 
with wells is that much poison is dissolved 
from the soil into the water. Where a spring or 
well is near a stable or any place where slops 
and refuse are emptied on the ground, the water 
should be thoroughly boiled before using, as 
boiling destroys the poison. 

[74] 
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In the city the water is conveyed from the 
iron mains into the houses through leaden pipes. 
When the water stands a long time in these 
pipes a portion of the lead dissolves. It is, 
therefore, best to let the water run before using 
it in the morning. 

Children should be careful not to drink stale 




water. Water which is kept uncovered in a 
room where people are, very soon absorbs the 
impurities of the air and is unfit to drink. If you 
want a drink of water on rising, do not drink 
that which has been in the pitcher in your room 
all night, but get yourself a drink of fresh water. 
It is not too early for you to learn to look out 
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for yourself in these little matters. Day by day 
your intellect is developing and your judgment 
forming, and you must learn to act wisely and 
well in every little detail. These ** littles'* will 
sum up a mighty whole by the time you are 
grown and will show their effect for good or evil 
on all your future life. In caring for your body 
you are laying the proper foundation for the 
strength and development of your mind. 

MID-FORENOON DRILL. 
(Three to ten minutes ) 

1. (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 

3. Trunk Exercise — Side. — At the command 
''Side'' place the hands on the hips as in the preced- 
ing exercise. Circle, — At this command bend the 
upper half of the body to the right, to the rear, to the 
left, to the front, and back to the right, continuing the 
circular motion until the command Cease is given. 
At this command the pupil assumes Position. Repeat 
the exercise by commanding, Sidey Circle, Cease, etc. 

4. Trunk Exercise — Side. — At the command 
''Side'' place the hands on the hips as in the preced- 
ing exercise. Bow. — Bend the upper half of the 
body forward. Retreat. — Bend the body backward. 
Right,— l^^TiA the body to the right. Left, — Bend the 
body to the left. Cease. Assume Position. The 
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movement is repeated by commandmg Sidey Bow^ 
Retreat, Right, Left, Cease. Or, Side, Retreat, Bow, 
Left, Right, Cease, etc. 

5. Seats. (Signal, three bell taps.) — At the signal 
all quietly resume their seats and begin work. 

MID-AFTERNOON DRILL. 

(Three to ten minutes ) 

1. (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 

3. Trunk Exercise. — Side, Bow, Retreat, Right, 
Left, Cease; Side, Bow, Retreat, Right, Left, Cease; 
Side, Bow, Retreat, Right, Left, Cease; Side, Bow, 
Retreat, Left, Right, Cease; etc. 

4. Trunk Exercise. — Side, Circle, Cease; Side, 
Circle, Cease; Side, Circle, Cease; Side, Circle, Cease; 
Side, Circle, Cease; etc. 

5. Trunk Exercise. — Side, Bow, Retreat; Bow, 
Retreat; Bow, Retreat; etc. Bow, Cease, 

6. (Three bell taps.) — Seats. 



The Ixyiver Limbs. 



HAVING now learned the various exercises 
so necessary for bringing into play the 
muscles in the upper part of the body, we will 
turn our attention to the lower limbs. The leg 
is like the arm in that it contains one large bone 
in the upper part and two in the lower, ending in 
the foot which has bones similar to those in the 
hand. The foot, however, has to bear the weight 
of the body and so is larger than the hand. 
The largest tendon in the body is the one that 
connects the muscles of the back of the leg 
to the heel. This tendon is called 
the Tendon of Achilles. Achilles 
(pronounced A kll'lez) was a fa- 
mous Grecian hero. There was a 
river Styx, of which it was said that 
whoever bathed in its waters could 
not be wounded. When Achilles 
was born, it was predicted that he 
would not live long. His mother, 
wishing to preserve him against 
danger, dipped him into the river 

Styx. As she held him by the 
[78] 
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heel, all parts of his body were wet except the 
heel, and this was where he received the wound 
that caused his death. 

With children the lower limbs get more exer- 
cise than any other part of the body. They run, 
they play, they skip, they jump, and in a number 
of other ways they exercise the lower limbs ; but 
it is necessary for perfect development that they 
also have regular forms of exercise for the limbs. 
As perhaps you have noticed, some children do 
not know how to use their limbs, and walk or 
run clumsily. It is to avoid awkwardness and to 
give proper control of the 
muscles in the lower limbs 
that regular drills are nec- 
essary. 

MID-FORENOON DRILL. 
(Three to ten minutes.) 

1. (One bell tap.) — Prepara- 
tion. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 

3. Limb Exercise — Side. — At 
the command ''Side'* place the 
hands on the hips as in the pre- 
ceding exercise. Heel. — At this 
command lower the body, sepa- 
rating the knees and bending 
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them as much as possible, heels on the floor, head 
and trunk erect. Up, — Raise the body, straightening 
and closing the knees. Continue by repeating Heely 
Up; Heely Up^ etc. Cease, — At this command assume 
Position. 

4. Limb Exercise — Side. — At the command ^^Side'' 
place the hands on the hips as in the preceding exer- 
cise. Toe, — Lower the body, separating the knees 
and bending them as much as possible, head and 
trunk erect, heels raised, weight of body on the balls 






of the feet and toes. Up, — Raise the body, straight- 
ening and closing the knees, and lower the heels on 
the floor. Continue by repeating Toe, Up; Toe^ Up; 
Toe, Up; etc. Cease. 

5. Seats. (Signal three bell taps.) — -n.t the signal 
all quietly resume their seats and begin work. 

MID-AFTERNOON DRILL. 

(Three to ten minutes.) 

1. (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 
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3. Limb Exercise. — Side, Toe, Up; Toe, Up; Toe, 
Up; Toe, Up; Toe, Up; etc. Cease, 

4. Limb Exercise. — Side, Heel, Up; Heel, Up; 
Heel, Up; Heel, Up; etc. Cease, 

5. Trunk Exercise. — Side, Bow, Retreat, Right, 
Left, Cease; etc. Side, Retreat, Bow, Left, Rights 
Cease; «tc. 

6. Trunk Exercise. — Side, Circle, Cease; Side, 
Circle, Cease; Side, Circle, Cease; Side, Circle, 
Cease; etc. 

7. (Three bell taps.) — Seats. 



The Joints^ 

WHEN you take up the study of physiology 
you will learn all about the structure of 
the bones, the muscles, and the tendons, but you 
should know something now about xh^ joints. 

Wherever two bones meet there is a joint. 
These joints are necessary in order that the dif- 
ferent bones may move, one upon another. If 
we had no joints, we would be like statues or 
wooden figures. If you have ever hurt your 
finger so that it became stiff at the joint, you will 
have some idea how awkward we would be with- 
out joints. 

There are different kinds of joints ; some are 
movable, some only slightly movable, and some 
immovable. In the skull we have a very good 
example of immovable joints ; in the backbone, 
or spinal column, we have examples of slightly 
movable joints, while the majority of the other 
bones have movable joints. 

In machiner)' when one piece works upon 
another to which it is joined, it is necessary to 
ket^p the place where they come in contact well 
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oiled to prevent their being worn away. In the 
human body the same purpose is accomplished by 
a kind of fluid which is in a little sac at all mova- 
ble joints. The movement of any particular bone 
forces this fluid out at the joint and prevents the 
other bone at that joint from scraping on the first 
bone. 

The ends of the bones forming joints are con- 
nected with each other by strong bands of fibers 
called ligaments. These bands are stiff or flexi- 
ble according as we use them. Perhaps you have 
noticed how much more supple one person is than 
another. That is because the one who is supple 
has kept his ligaments in proper condition by the 
right sort of exercise and by proper attention in 
other respects. 

MID-FORENOON DRILL. 

(Three to ten minutes.) 

1. (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 

3. Limb Exercise — Side. — At the command 
**Sidey' place the hands on the hips as in the preceding 
exercise. Left Leg Forward, — Move the left leg to 
the front, knee straight to the front, sole nearly hori- 
zontal, body balanced on right foot. Retreat, — Move 
the left leg to the rear, knee straight, toe on a line 




9 




m. 
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with the right heel, sole nearly horizontal. Continue by 
repeating Forward^ Retreat; Forward, Retreat; etc. 
Cease. At the command, Side^ Right Foot Forward, 
move the right foot forward in a similar manner and 
continue the movement by commanding. Retreat^ 
Forward; Retreat, etc. Cease, 

4. Limb Exercise — Side. — At the command 
" Side,'' place the hands on the hips as in the pre- 
ceding exercise. Left Foot Raise. — Raise the left 
foot to the front, bending and elevating the knee as 
much as possible, leg from knee to instep vertical, 
toe depressed. Right. — Replace the left foot and 
raise the right as prescribed for the left ; continue by 
repeating Left, Right; Lefty Right, etc. Cease. 

5. Seats. (Signal three bell taps.) — At the signal 
all quietly resume their seats and begin work. 

MID-APTERNOON DRILL. 

(Three to ten minutes.) 

1 . (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 

3. Limb Exercise — Side, Left Foot Raise, Right; 
Left, Right; Left, Right; Left, Right; etc. Cease. 

4. Limb Exercise — Side, Left Foot Forward, Re- 
treat; Forward, Retreat; Forward, Retreat; Forward, 
Retreat; etc. Cease. Side, Right Foot Forward, 
Retreat; Forward, Retreat; Forward, Retreat; etc. 
Cease. 
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5. Limb Exercise — Side^ Toe, Up; Toe, Up; Toe, 
Up; Toe, Up; etc. Cease. 

6. Limb Exercise — Side, Heel, Up; Heel, Up; 
Heel, Up; Heel, Up; etc. Cease, 

7. (Three bell taps.) — Seats. 

MID-PORBNOON DRILL. 
(Three to ten minutes.) 

1. (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2. (Two bell taps.) — Position. 

3. Foot Exercise. — Side. — At the command 
" Side*' place the hands on the hips as in the prece- 
ding exercise. Up, — Raise the body upon the toes, 
knees straight, heels together. Down, — Lower the 
heels slowly to the ground. Continue by repeating 
Up, Down; Up, Down; Up, Down; etc. Cease. 

4. Foot Exercise. — Side. — At the command 
^^Side** place the hands on the hips as in the prece- 
ceding exercise. Rock, — Raise the body upon the 
toes ; then lower the body and raise the toes ; con- 
tinue this rocking motion until the command Cease is 
given. Continue the exercise by commanding Side, 
Rock; etc. Cease. 

5. Seats. (Signal three bell taps.) — At the signal 
all quietly resume their seats and begin work. 

MID-AFTERNOON DRILL. 

(Three to ten minutes.) 

1. (One bell tap.) — Preparation. 

2, (Two bell taps.) — Position. 
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$, P'ooT Exercise — Side, Up, Dawn; Up, Dawn; 
Up, Dawn; Up^ Dawn; etc. Cease. 

4. Foot Exercise. — Side, Rock; Rock; Rock; Rock; 
etc. Cease. 

5. Limb Exercise — Side, Left Foot Raise, Right; 
Left, Right; Left, Right; etc. Cease. Side.— Right 
Foot Raise, Left; Right, Left; Right, Left, etc. Cease. 

6. Limb Exercise — Side, I^ft Foot Forward, 
Right; Left, Right; Left, Right; Left, Right; etc. 
Cease, Side, Right Foot Forward, Left; Right, Left; 
Right, Left; etc. Cease. 

7. (Three bell taps.) — Seats. 

NoTK. — Follow the arrangement of the foregoing ten-days' 
drill until all the movements are thoroughly understood and are 
executed with alacrity by each and every pupil. Then vary the 
prof^ram so that at each drill every muscle of the body wil) be 
brought into play. 



Persevere* 

NOW, that you have reached the last exercise 
in this series, there should be a few words 
about the importance of keeping up the exer- 
cises you have learned. Your teacher will be 
able after this to give you a drill of several exer- 
cises every day, but you can do a great deal for 
yourself by practicing ihe exercises at home before 
breakfast. If you will begin now the habit of tak- 
ing a few useful movements every morning, you 
will have reason to be thankful for it in all the 
years hereafter. You may not be able to realize 
at first the good it has done, but later, when you 
look at others and see the poor, feeble men and 
women who were just as strong when children as 
you were, you will realize what a blessing your 
physical culture has conferred upon you. 

RESULTS OF PERSEVERANCE. 

Almost everything depends upon keeping the 
system in a healthful and cleanly condition. Good 
eyes, good teeth, good ears, good condition in 
every way, may be preserved by observing and 
rigidly adhering to the simplest rules of health. 

[91 ] 
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These rules should be acquired early in life and 
practiced until they become a part of ourselves — 
the very warp and woof of our lives. Most people 
do less than they know. It requires industry, 
courage, and perseverance to continue in well- 
doing. All who are faithful, however, may enjoy 
the richest and best of everything that this life 
affords ; while those who are careless, lazy, and 
neglectful live on husks, and always carry about 
with them aching, diseased bodies of which they 
should be ashamed. 



A Clean Body. 



AS a baby, and probably up to the time of 
going to school, you have had a full bath 
daily. Since that time, however, your baths have 
been lessened to one or two a week. Now, do 
you suppose you were very much more untidy as 
a baby than you are at present ? Why, then, has 
the daily bath been discontinued ? In most cases 
it is simply the result of careless ignorance on the 
part of the parents. The children have grown 
old enough to care for their personal appearance, 
and they are left to bathe their faces, comb their 
hair, and dress almost as they will. In some 
well-regulated families this point of cleanliness is 
carefully observed, and the daily bath provided 
for with the same regularity that is given the 
daily meals ; but in the majority of families the 
reverse is the case. 

Every child who is left the duty of preparing 
his own toilet should be taught the necessity and 
benefit of the daily sponge bath. Children should 
not be allowed to treat themselves to a plunge in 
the tub, because their judgment and experience 
are not sufficient to guard against being chilled ; 
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and they do not know the evils which result 
from remaining too long in the bath. 

A child ten or twelve years old, who is 
accustomed to dressing himself, should be able to 
take an ''all-over'' sponge bath with the same 
quickness and care as a grown person, and he 
should be trained to consider it a morning duty. 
A good sponge (or a soft towel or flannel cloth), 
plenty of cold water and good soap, and dry 
towels are all that is necessary. Rub the body 
well first with the soaped sponge or cloth ; then 
rinse the soap from the sponge, and rub the 
body over again, this time with clear water. 
After removing all the soap from the skin, rub 
thoroughly dry with a coarse towel. Do not 
leave any wet or damp spots on the body. By 
rubbing the skin thoroughly, the blood is brought 
near the surface, the skin glows, and the entire 
body is able to resist cold very much better than 
if this is not done. Bathing keeps open the 
pores of the skin, and thus helps the body to get 
rid of a large amount of waste matter, such as 
dead skin. Rubbing after the bath makes the 
skin healthy and able to resist cold. 

In cold weather it is always best to warm the 
body by a little good exercise before taking the 
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cold bath. Delicate children should have the 
water slightly warmed but not hot. A hot bath 
should never be taken in the morning, because it 
produces sleepiness, and by opening the pores of 
the body sometimes causes one to take cold. 

In the opening chapters the importance of keep- 
ing the pores of the skin thoroughly clean and in 
good condition was mentioned, so it is not neces- 
sary to repeat the advice here. But this scheme 
of caring for the body by taking proper exercise, 
eating wholesome food, and bathing regularly is 
not a hobby. It is the result of more than one 
earnest man's experience. It is a simple, com- 
mon-sense method of building up the human 
body and preserving good health. Henry Ward 
Beecher says, *' What people call common sense 
is largely a matter of good diet and digestion.'' 
A trial will prove this to be true to a great 
extent. There should be an all-around develop- 
ment of the body, heart and mind. The three 
form a trinity which should be considered together 
in our plans for development. 



The Hair. 

A GOOD rule for preserving the hair and 
having an abundance of it is to keep the 
head clean and cool. Heat, moisture, and dirt 
are the great enemies of the hair. We should 
be as careful to take care of it as to take care of 
the teeth, and there is much less trouble in doing 
so. At the root of each hair is a very small 
bulb, or sac, or pocket This sac is filled with 
oil, which feeds the hair and keeps it healthy and 
glossy. When this oil stops, the hair gets dry, 
dies, and drops out. No oil is needed for the 
head except that which comes from the sac at the 
root of each hair. Grease or hair-oil catches dirt 
and holds it, and this stops the holes or pores 
through which the oil in the scalp feeds all the 
hairs of the head. 

The scalp should be kept clean all the time. 
The hair should be washed regularly, but soap 
should not be used often, as it takes away too 
much oil from the hair, and makes it dry and 
brittle. Strong soap should never be used, and 
the hair should never be bleached. It should 
have a good, vigorous brushing every day, in 
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order to loosen the dandruff and keep the pores 
of the scalp open. 

The hair needs fresh air, and plenty of it. Hats 
should be worn only when necessary, and should 
permit the air to circulate through the hair. 




Otherwise, the hair will be too hot, and may die 
from too much heat and too little air. The falling 
out of the hair does not necessarily mean that the 
head is becoming bald. If the scalp is healthy 
the old hair drops out gradually and new hair is 
constantly taking its place. 
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Nobody ever saw a bald-headed Indian, and it 
is a noteworthy fact that there are very few bald- 
headed women among any nationalities ; this 
shows clearly that loose head-gear, with plenty 
of fresh air, is the safest protection for growing 
and retaining a good suit of hair. 



The Eyes* 

VERY few people have strong, healthy eyes, 
because they take no care of them. Blind- 
ness is a terrible affliction, and every one should 
be very careful not to do anything to injure the 
eyesight. 

The corners of the eyes should be kept clean 
and the lids washed carefully. Never read by a 
poor light. The light should be clear, soft and 
bright, but not too bright like the sun. Never 
read with the light in front of the eyes. This will 
soon cause sore eyes and headaches. The light 
should come from over the shoulders, and if pos- 
sible over the left shoulder. Do not let the sun- 
light fall on the page you are reading. 

A great many schoolhouses have windows at 
the back of the teacher's desk. These throw the 
light into the children's eyes, and should be closed 
up entirely, or have dark curtains put over them 
If no light can be gotten except from the front, 
the eyes should be carefully shaded so that the 
light will not fall directly into them. 

The eyes should always be at a good distance 
from the printed page, and they should not be 
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placed close to the copybook or paper on which 
one is writing. If this rule is not observed, 
you will become nearsighted. If the eyes hurt 
after reading or studying, or frequent headaches 
occur, a good oculist should be consulted at once. 
It is cheaper to pay an oculist than it is to have 
weak eyes and painful headaches. 

If a cinder or other substance gets into the eye, 
do not rub it. Shut the eye and carefully draw 
the upper lid over the lower. In most cases this 
will remove the cinder. If it does not, get help 
in removing it. 

You cannot be too careful with your eyes. 
They are one of the most important organs of 
the body. 



The Ears* 

DEAFNESS is often caused by carelessness. 
Do not pick the ears or stick anything in 
them. The wax in the ear is placed there by 
nature to stop dirt and keep out insects. If the 
ears are carefully washed and wiped oiit every 
day, there will be very little danger of the wax 
hardening and giving trouble. 

Never shout or blow into the ear of another. 
It is foolish and dangerous to do so, as it may 
injure what is known as the tympanum, or drum, 
and cause total deafness. It is very dangex'ous, 
also, to slap the ears or to pull them violently. 

The ears should not be stopped with cotton or 
covered, unless the weather is extremely cold. It 
is rarely necessary to cover them, and if this is 
done frequently, the ears become delicate, and 
earache, neuralgia, and other troubles will attack 
them. If they become cold, a good rubbing will 
start the blood tingling through them and make 
them warm again. 

Many people wash their faces and hands, but 
leave their ears unwashed. The ears should be 

carefully washed every time the face is. 
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The Teeth* 

ris very important to take care of the teeth. 
The first teeth that the baby has should be 
carefully washed and preserved. 

The teeth are given for the purpose of chew- 
ing and preparing for the stomach the food that 
sustains the body ; the use of the teeth in thus pre 
paring the food by chewing it strengthens them. 

The teeth will decay if only soft food is eaten ; 
but they should not be used to crack nuts or bite 
very hard substances. 

Particles of food left between the teeth decay 
and cause the teeth to decay. These particles 
should be brushed out or picked out, but not 
with pins, needles or anything made of metal. 
A quill toothpick or silk thread is best if the 
toothbrush will not remove the particles. 

The teeth should be brushed carefully , every 
morning on rising and every night before retiring, 
and they should be rinsed after eating. They 
should be brushed in front and behind and 
wherever the brush can reach them. 

Very cold and very hot substances injure the 
teeth. If a tooth aches or gives out a bad odor, 
a good dentist should be consulted at once. 
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The Feet. 

A SUFFERER from corns and bunions asked 
a friend if he ever suffered with his feet. 
The friend replied, *' I never know that I have a 
foot except when I put on or pull off my shoes !" 
Very few people have sound, healthy feet. 
Every one should, and can, have them. The 
covering for the foot should be only for the pro- 
tection of the foot against cold weather and 
injury. This covering, therefore, should permit 
the foot to be free and easy. If you will place a 
ruler or draw a straight line next to the inside of 
the foot, from the heel to the point just beyond 
the big toe, you will see 
that the heel and toe touch 
the line. A shoe and stock- 
ing, therefore, should be as 
straight as the foot. The 
shoe and stocking should be 
made to fit the foot. The 
reason so many people suf- 
fer with their feet is because 

8HAPB0FNAT- 1 1 r FOOTDBFOBMED 

UBALFOOT. they try to make the foot by tight shok. 
fit the shoe and stocking. They squeeze the feet 
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into shoes and stockings that are too small, or 
that are not shaped like the foot, and the result 
is that they have corns and bunions and in-grow- 
ing nails. Some people have long feet, others 
have short feet : some have broad feet, others 
have narrow feet. It is foolish to put a foot into 
a shoe that does not fit. The shoes should fit 
easily, not tightly and not loosely. They should 
permit the feet to move about in them with ease. 
How silly it is to suffer tortures with tight shoes 
and high heels because some fool does it and calls 
itfaskion. 

The feet should be cleansed with water every 
day, and should have fresh air as often as possi- 
ble. The stockings should be changed frequently. 
If the feet get wet, change the shoes and stock- 
ings as soon as possible. Sitting or standing in 

damp shoes and 
stockings is very 
dangerous, and often 
causes colds, pneu- 
monia, consumption, 
and death. 

In the house, the 
feet can be rested by 
wearing soft slippers 
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in warm weather, and felt shoes in cold 
weather. 

Everybody should have at least two pairs of 
shoes, wearing one pair one day and the other 
the next. Two pairs of shoes purchased at the 
same time and worn in this way will last longer 
than three pairs purchased at different intervals 
and worn regularly every day. Besides, changing 
shoes gives greater comfort and is much more 
pleasant. 



Additional Exercises. 




THE MILKMAN'S SLAP. 

THE following exercise shows how the milk- 
man keeps his hands warm on a cold morn- 
ing. It is an interesting exercise to introduce 
to the class when the regular program needs 

varying. 

Take position. Heels on the 

same line and as near each other 

as possible, toes inclined a little 

^ outward ; knees straight ; body 

erect on hips ; shoulders square ; 

[ arms loosely at sides. 

^^^^^ Swing arms at full length straight 

^T^^ in front, slapping on right shoulder 

b^l^ with left hand, and under left 

^^^H shoulder with right hand. 

^^^B Again swing arms straight in 

HH front, this time slapping on left 

■ V shoulder with right hand and under 

^^H^L right shoulder with left hand. 

Repeat the exercise ten times. 
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PART YOUR HAIR IN THE MIDDLE. 

Take position as indicated in the 
exercise just preceding. 

Raise arms laterally to a horizontal 
position, palms upward. Carry arms 
up over head quickly, clapping palms 
together very hard. Let arms fall to 
horizontal position, being careful to 
spring arms back, thus forcing the 
shoulder blades closer together. 

Repeat the exercise ten times. 



^ 



\ 



ROCK THE CRADLE. 

Take position as before. 

Bring arms to vertical po- 
sition upward, reaching as 
high as possible. Sway body 
from right to left as far as 
possible, letting the move- 
ment be of the waist alone. 

Repeat the exercise ten 
times. 
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SWIMMING. 

Take position. Body erect ; 
limbs natural. Raise arms ob- 
liquely toward front. Push right 
arm outward and downward, and 
as far as possible to the rear, 
pushing hard as if meeting with 
resistance in the air. Make the 
same movement with the left 
arm. Alternate slowly and 
steadily five to twenty times. 

This exercise is a good chest 
expander. 

LIVER SQUEEZER. 

Take position with hands on hips, 
thumbs backward ; heels on the 
same line and as near each other as 
possible, toes well outward ; knees 
straight ; body erect on hips, in- 
clined a little forward ; shoulders 
square 

Now turn the body (not the 
limbs) first to the right as far as 
you can go, then to the left in the 
same manner. Continue this ex 
ercise until you have turned each 
way five to fifteen times. 
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THE STRETCHER. 

.Take position. Body erect ; 
limbs natural. Raise arms for- 
ward in a horizontal plane. 
Raise arms vertically above 
the head, taking one step 
backward with right foot, face 
upturned and back slightly 
arched. Make 
these move- 
ments slowly 
and easily. 

Repeat, tak- 
ing one step 

barkward with the left foot. The 
rear foot may be set flat on the 
floor or may have the heel elevated. 
Continue for a few minutes. 

This exercise will stretch the 
muscles of the front of the body, 
and contract those of the back, and 
is especially refreshing for people 
with long backs. 




Alcohol and Tobacco* 



MANY people say ** it does no harm *' to drink 
whiskey, beer, and other stimulants, or to 
smoke and chew tobacco. Let us see about this. 

First, does it pay in money? No, it costs a 
great deal of money to use these things. 

Does it make a boy healthier and stronger ? 
No, it makes him weaker, and keeps him from 
glowing up to be a strong, healthy man. 

Does it make anyone better and kinder and 
gentler? No, three-fourths of the murders are 
cpused by the use of strong drink. 

Does it make the brain stronger, and help a 
man to think better? No, it excites the brain 
too much for a while and then leaves it duller 
than ever before, and a man under the influence 
of drink or tobacco can neither think nor talk 
clearly. 

No man or boy ever came to want because of 

letting strong drink and tobacco alone ; no boy 

ever became a murderer because he stuck to 

good, pure water ; no boy ever made money or 

succeeded in business by being a drunkard or. 

by using tobacco. 
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Many firms and business men to-day will not 
employ a boy or man who uses tobacco or strong 
drink. 

A safe rule for everyone in the use of tobacco 
and drink is this : Never touch either one in any 
form unless ordered by your physician to do so. 

WHAT TOBACCO IS GOOD FOR. 

It is good to smoke chickens in order to kill 
the little worms in their throats, which cause the 
gapes ; these worms are picked up on the grass 
as the chickens are struggling for a living. It is 
good to wash sheep in order to kill the ticks 
on them. It is good to take the backbone right 
out of a boy and make him a useless, flabby thing 
instead of what God intended that he should be. 

One day a great big, nasty, green worm, with 
a horn on his head and hairs on his back, and 
ugly, sickly looking eyes, lay on one side of a 
rank tobacco plant ; a man stood on the other 
side. Would you like to hear what the worm 
said to the man ? It was something like this : 
** Why do you take the food that nature has pro- 
vided for me to live on ? Horses will not eat 
tobacco ; cows will not eat it ; chickens will not 
eat it ; turkeys will not touch it ; guineas fly from 
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it ; rabbits and squirrels do not go near it ; not 
even pigs will touch it, and yet here comes a 
great big, two-legged man, who has the privilege 
of eating all the good fruits and grains, and deli- 
cious things in the world, and takes away the 
only article of food that I, a poor, miserable, 
green worm, have to live on. A man catches 
me by the back of the neck and squeezes the life 
out of me in order that he may fill' himself with 
what is food for me and poison for him ! " 

WHAT ALCOHOL 18 GOOD FOR. 

It is good to preserve snakes and scorpions, 
and all sorts of plants and animals that need to 
be preserved for study and investigation^ It is 
good to be used in certain manufacturing pro- 
cesses, to preserve and toughen the material. It is 
good to cloud the brain, to deaden the intellect, 
to lessen a man's productive capacity. It is good 
to dull the senses and to wreck a man, physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally. 

When taken in a man's stomach it causes the 
glands to pour out too much digestive fluid, so 
that very little is left for digesting the food. 



c4 Clean Heart. 



AND now just a few words upon a subject 
which is ever present in all our hearts. 
Even though we may not be conscious of it, we 
all desire to be successful, and sometimes become 
sour and disappointed if we fail. 

One of the first lessons to learn is patience* 
**The road to success is not to be run upon by 
seven-leagued boots. Step by step, little by little, 
bit by bit — that is the way to wealth, that is the 
way to wisdom, that is the way to glory." 

You wish to be successful, and the greatest 
step you can take toward that end in your child- 
hood is to be careful of your health as far as you 
know how to be, to cultivate a kindly disposition 
toward all, and to make up your mind that you have 
the strength and the power to do right instead of 
wrong, whatever the immediate result may be. A 
sound body, a sound mind, and a sound heart form 
a foundation upon which you can build a man or 
woman of almost perfect qualities. Just a word 
to you about your mind and heart development. 

In training the mind to think and reason as 
well as to remember, it is of importance that 
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heart culture be brought in, so that the mind will 
be allowed to dwell only on the best things. 
Judgment should be cultivated so that a proper 
choice may be made between the right and wrong, 
and then determination should be cultivated so 
that the will may be strengthened to do that which 
the judgment declares to be right. 

Never offend your conscience. It is the guar- 
dian angel of your soul which is ever fighting 
against the evil which would enter into and de- 
stroy your nature. Keep your heart and mind 
pure and clean. If you think right, which is the 
action of the mind, and feel right, which is the 
action of the heart, you will be very apt to do 
right ; and it may be said of you, in the words of 
Tennyson : 

" His strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart is pure/' 

Let nothing tempt you to trifle with your own 
self-respect. One of the best and happiest feel- 
ings in the world comes from the knowledge that 
we have gained the victory over an ugly inclina- 
tion. And every little victory over evil, even 
though won in silence and known only to your- 
self, will be a lasting addition to the beautiful 
character which you are aiming to build up. 
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A little habit is often the index finger pointing 
to a strong or weak character. A mother once 
said : " My little boy is the best sweeper I know. 
He is careful to sweep out the corners and under 
the beds and bureaus." 

One day a boy went to a business man to apply 
for a position ; his hands were clean, his face 
looked fresh and nice, he was well dressed, and 
at first he made a good impression. His shoes 
were nicely blacked, and the gentleman was 
about to say, "You'll do," when he walked around 
behind the boy and noticed that the backs and 
heels of his shoes were dirty, showing plainly 
that he had polished the front part of his shoes 
and neglected the part which he thought would 
not be seen. "No," said the gentleman to him, 
" I don*t see my way clear to give you employ- 
ment." People who neglect the little things are 
. not the people who are going to do honest, con- 
scientious work 

Some one has said that character is the only 
foundation for real success. You must respect 
yourself if you wish to have the respect of others. 
It is the men and women of firm, enduring char- 
acter, whose lives are handed down to us as 
examples of success. If you would be great, you 
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must begin now to build a solid foundation for 
your greatness, that it may not topple over at 
some weak point. Let there be no weak points, 
and remember **in all cares, distractions and 
troubles, safety shines to you only from the face 
of God/' He is your natural help and support, 
and he will never fail you if you go to Him. 

There is a constantly increasing demand in the 
world for men and women of character — char- 
acter to know the right and character to do it, and 
if you build yourself to the proper proportions, 
who can tell what influence you may have not 
only on those around you, but upon the world ? 
Each person's life is a great responsibility en- 
trusted to him by God Himself, but at the Judg- 
ment Day he shall be called to account for its use. 

Even now you are laying the foundation of 
what you are to be in years to come. If you are 
neglectful of your body, you will be afflicted with 
poor health, perhaps incurable diseases ; if you 
fail to use your mind, you will grow up dull and 
uninformed, and will be shunned by those whose 
company you most desire ; and, if you do not use 
and cultivate the qualities of the heart which God 
has given you, what safeguard have you against 
that worst of evils — crime ? 
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You can begin now to cultivate that mastery 
over yourself which will prevent your soiling 
your lips and heart with an untruth, which will 
protect you against your own wicked temper, and 
which will help you to crush down that selfishness 
which is spoiling your happiness. You can, if 
you will, overcome that disposition to be lazy and 
good for nothing. If you are dull, you can over- 
come that. How ? you ask. By close attention 
to those who are wiser than you, and by patient 
perseverance in acquiring knowledge. Some- 
times the most successful men and women come 
from that class of dull children who had the 
patience and determination to keep on trying. 

" Nothing fails of its end. Out of sight sinks the 

stone 
In the deep sea of time, but the circles sweep on, 
Till the low-rippled murmurs along the shores run. 
And the dark and dead waters leap glad in the sun." 

It is a very grand and awful thing to remember 
that every act of ours has some influence upon 
our lives and upon our character. Even our 
thoughts help to shape us, and if we have evil 
thoughts, they will surely darken our minds and 
hearts and lead us into evil deeds. And the kind 
thoughts we have will grow into beautiful deeds 
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which will bless our own lives and the lives of all 
around us. Wordsworth says the best portions 
of a good man's life are **his little, nameless, 
unremembered acts of kindness and love." 

Cultivate kindness, cultivate happiness, culti- 
vate gentleness, cultivate love. Learn to love 
your schoolmates, and even the little ragged boys 
and girls you see on the street. Sympathize with 
them in their distress, and if an opportunity to help 
them is yours, use it. Learn to love the flowers, 
the trees, the birds, the sky, and even the pure, 
fresh air — all should warm the heart into love. 

Nature offers many pleasures to those who 
love her, and she is also a valuable teacher. There 
are many useful and valuable lessons in nature. 
It is a large book which is open to all who will learn. 

In this three-fold culture of the heart, mind, 
and body you may grow to be perfect human 
beings, not only made in the image of God but 
actually growing into a living image of the Di- 
vine. Let your aims carry you ever forward. 
Every step you make towards advancement in 
any particular renders the next step so much 
^ easier, so by continual trying you may — 

" Build on, and make thy castles high and fair, 
Rising and reaching upward to the skies." 



The Value of Play* 

IN the **old field** schools the teachers who 
entered into the school games and plays were 
usually the ones that had the firmest hold on the 
affections and esteem of their pupils. 

Child nature has not changed in this respect. 
The teachers who enter actively and heartily into 
the games as well as into the studies of the 
pupils are the teachers who accomplish the most 
effective work on the minds and hearts of those 
under their supervision. Unfortunately the rapid 
growth of our cities and the rush of modern life 
have banished games and plays from many of the 
schools of to-day. No better sign of the times 
has appeared in educational circles than the re- 
newed and growing interest in the educative 
value of play. 

In his remarkable book, ** La Superiorite des 
Anglo-Saxons/* Edmond Demolins says of the 
English: **They also endeavor to increase the 
strength, energy and physical development of 
their children ; * * * they go in for no gym- 
nastic feats ; their comprehension of the normal 
conditions of physical life is remarkable." He 
shows the direct bearing of our out-door sports 
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on our physical and moral growth, and the result- 
ing independence that is produced. 

A school game should strengthen body, mind 
and heart. Those games, therefore, which come 
nearest to giving this all-round development, are 
the best. Any game that injures one either phy- 
sically, mentally, or morally is vicious. 

Physically, a game should exercise the muscles, 
supple the limbs and back, enlarge the capacity 
for deep breathing and develop physical courage. 
Morally, a game should encourage truth-telling 
and develop a sense of justice, a spirit of restraint 
and consideration towards others, the mastery of 
self, and the capacity to control and lead others. 
Washington was a leader in games and sports 
before he lead armies. Mentally, a game should 
develop quick initiative, rapid decision, alertness 
and complete concentration. 

Speaking generally, the best games are the 
old games — those that have been tested by time. 
Yet many of these have been lost sight of, espe- 
cially in the cities, and the teacher can add much 
to the happiness and the proper growth of the 
pupils by reviving these games and teaching 
others that are well adapted to the environment 
of the school. If children are at a loss for games, 
the teacher can suggest those suitable for all 
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together ; or, if there are many children, they may 
be grouped according to size, age. strength, sex, 
etc., and games for each group be suggested. 

The wise teacher will direct without the knowl- 
edge of such direction by the pupils. The unwise 
teacher will direct obtrusively. Better no direction 
at all than an officiousness that dominates the wills 
of the pupils and takes all spirit and spontaneity 
from them. In the games let the teacher be one 
of the children — with them and not over them. 
Edmond Demolins, in the work already men- 
tioned, says that the French ** games are con- 
ducted in a somewhat too administrative fashion," 
and speaks of the ** detestable regulation gym- 
nastics, into which there enters no interesting or 
spontaneous element." In games even more 
than in the class-room some things need not be 
seen or heard ; and after all is said, nothing is so 
effective as an example of keen interest, good 
humor, strict honesty and honor, and justice tem- 
pered with a generous spirit. 

The parent can do even more than the teacher 
in suggesting and directing plays and games. 
The parents that teach their children to play not 
only train them in independence, but also relieve 
themselves of much needless care and loss of 
time. Many nervous mothers, instead of enter- 
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ing into the spirit of play with their children, are 
vexed and annoyed at the irrepressible expres- 
sions of their animal nature. The wise mother 
will early in life teach her children how to play 
and what to play. Such teaching will help to 
strengthen her own weak nerves, and bring happy 
and joyous experiences into life in many differ- 
ent ways. Mothers and teachers should enter 
into the plays with the children, and should teach 
them how to play to the best advantage, because 
in the playing of games children may just as 
surely learn to do dishonorable and unfair things 
as in any other duties and responsibilities of life, 
and they should learn to cultivate all of those 
little courtesies that we should begin early in life 
to show one to another. 

A child who shows listlessness in plays and 
games, or does not care for them, is weak phy- 
sically, mentally, or morally. If such is the case, 
play, not punishment, is the cure. 

Only a very few games can be given in this 
little volume. They may prove suggestive of 
many other good ones. All work and no play 
will certainly make Jack a dull boy and Mary a 
stupid girl; and the moral dullness that may 
result is more serious by far than the mental stu- 
pidity and the physical listlessness. 



A Word to Teacher, Parent Child 



THE motive that prompted the preparation of this 
book was not the hope of gain, for the book 
will be sold at a price that will preclude the possibility 
of even a fair profit. 

It was prepared with the hope not only that it might 
be useful and helpful to my own children, serving as 
a guide and stimulus to them, but that it might be 
equally useful in homes throughout the land where so 
many parents and teachers are earnestly striving to 
train their children aright and develop their faculties 
for future usefulness. 

It is often an anxious question : What occupation 
shall our children follow ? They can, and will, suc- 
ceed in any line if we can raise them up in good 
physical condition, and implant in their minds and 
hearts the beautiful truths of God's Word that will 
help them ever to live pure and clean lives. 

The most important things in the world are a clean 
heart, a high purpose in life, and close and sweet com- 
munion with God ; brt boys and girls and men and 
women cannot love and serve God to the best advan- 
tage without keeping themselves in good physical 
condition, and it is our duty to make our bodies fit 
temples of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Early 
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Games for Rainy Days. 

THE BEAN BAG. 

CIRCLES from ten to fifteen inches in diameter 
may be painted or chalked on the floor about 
six feet in front of the front row of desks. Put from 
three to six bean bags on each of the front desks, 
and at the command ''Ready, throw,'' let each of 
the children in row one successively throw the 
bags, endeavoring to get each bag within the 
circle immediately in front of his respective desk. 
At a given signal these children run quickly to 
the blackboard, and record in an assigned space 
their individual scores. Returning they pick up 
the bags and place them on the desks. They 
then retire to the rear seats, while each row 
advances one seat, and the second row, having 
advanced to the first, repeats the process. It will 
be seen that good arithmetic work can be done 
immediately after the games by adding and com- 
paring the scores. 

CHARLIE OVER THE WATER. 

Children form a ring dancing around the one 
representing Charlie, and singing the quatrain. 
At the word **me" they all stoop, and if Charlie 
succeeds in touching one of the players before 
he or she stoops, that one becomes Charlie. 
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THB BIRD CATCHER. 

CHILDREN in the group are given the names 
of familiar birds, such as robin, sparrow, 
bee martin, crow, etc. One child is chosen for 
the mother bird and another as the bird catcher. 
The bird catcher calls the name of a bird, and if 
it is the name of one of the children in the group, 
that bird must run to the mother bird before she 
is caught by the bird catcher. If caught, she 
joins the bird catcher group. At the close of the 
game the side having the largest number of birds 
wins the game. 

KLONDYKB. 

A white mark is drawn for a boundary line, 
which represents Tom Tiddler's claim. This 
claim Tom endeavors to protect. The others 
imitate the act of picking up something from the 
ground, repeating, '' Here I am in Klondyke land, 
picking up nuggets of gold,*' while they endeavor 
to gain a foothold in Tom's claim. Tom is not 
allowed to leave his own boundary, and if he suc- 
ceeds in catching one of the miners inside hi^ 
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line, that miner must become Tom, and Tom 
joins the ranks of the other miners. 

SKIP AWAY. 

Children form a ring, one child being left out- 
side. This child, the runner, skips around the 
ring, touching one of the children on the shoulder. 
The child that is touched drops the grasped hands 
of her companions and runs in the opposite direc- 
tion around the ring. When they meet they 
bow and exchange some greeting, as, **Good 
morning ! '* and then each strives to be the first 
to regain the open space in the ring. The one 
beaten in the race becomes the runner. 

JUMPING THE ROPE. 

A continuous jumping of the rope by one child 
may become dangerous to the child's health, but 
this danger can be avoided if a row of the children 
is formed, and each child jumps the rope in turn 
while two children are swinging it. This gives a 
pleasurable exercise without the danger of over- 
doing it. 

CAT AND MOUSE. 

A ring is formed, children clasping hands. 
One child is chosen as the cat and another as the 
mouse. The cat runs after the mouse, and each 
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is permitted to move in and out of the ring, but 
with this difference, that all the children try to 
aid the mouse to escape and to prevent the cat 
from catching it. For instance : the children can 
freely unclasp their hands and let the mouse out, 
but will hold on stoutly so that the cat will have 
to break through by main force. The game 
becomes still more exciting if two cats are chosen 
to pursue the mouse. When the mouse is caught, 
others arp chosen for these parts. 

LEAP FROG. 

The game of leap frog for boys is too well 
known to need any description. The game may 
be made more interesting by varying the height 
of the backs and attaching some penalty to the 
boy who fails to make the leap without knocking 
down the boy over whom he attempts to jump. 
Another variation is to make each boy leave his 
cap on the back of the boy jumped over, and the 
first one to knock the caps off goes down. 

ANTHONY OVER. 

A group of boys get on one side of a house, 

with one boy, Anthony, on the. other. One of the 

group cries ** Anthony,'' and throws a rubber 

,or. other soft ball oyer the house as soon as 
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Anthony cries, **Over/' which signifies that he 
is ready. If Anthony catches the ball he darts 
around the house and throws at the group. The 
one struck becomes Anthony. The group has to 
change sides with Anthony each time the ball is 
thrown, whether Anthony catches it or not, and 
the uncertainty as to which corner of the house 
to turn, for fear of running into Anthony, adds 
to the excitement. Anthony must not throw at 
the group unless he catches the ball. 

ROLY POLY. 

A long row of holes is made four or (ive inches 
across and from one to three inches deep ; the 
holes being six or eight inches apart. The pupils 
form in line each side of the row of holes, and two 
leaders are chosen to roll a soft ball down the 
row and back. When the ball remains in a hole, 
the pupil having that hole immediately grabs the 
ball and endeavors to hit some one with it. All 
the others in the meanwhile scatter as rapidly as 
possible, and try to keep from being struck. If 
the first thrower misses, he is placed in front of 
the wall with his face to the wall, and each one in 
turn throws the ball at his back. If, however, he 
hits the person, the one hit must throw the ball 
and hit some one else, and if he misses, he is 
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placed in front of the wall. After the culprit is 
placed against the wall, he has a throw at any 
one that misses him. 



There are numbers of other games that may 
be played in-doors or out-doors, such as Hide- 
and-Seek, Finding the Switch, Prisoners' Base, 
Snake's Tail, Fox and Geese, etc. A splendid 
series of games, beautifully illustrated, may be 
found in the excellent work on School Games by 
Miss Westcott and published by the B. F. Johnson 
Publishing Company. 



A Word to Teacher, Parent, Child* 



THE motive that prompted the preparation of this 
book was not the hope of gain, for the book 
will be sold at a price that will preclude the possibility 
of even a fair profit. 

It was prepared with the hope not only that it might 
be useful and helpful to my own children, serving as 
a guide and stimulus to them, but that it might be 
equally useful in homes throughout the land where so 
many parents and teachers are earnestly striving to 
train their children aright and develop their faculties 
for future usefulness. 

It is often an anxious question : What occupation 
shall our children follow ? They can, and will, suc- 
ceed in any line if we can raise them up in good 
physical condition, and implant in their minds and 
hearts the beautiful truths of God's Word that will 
help them ever to live pure and clean lives. 

The most important things in the world are a clean 
heart, a high purpose in life, and close and sweet com- 
munion with God ; brt boys and girls and men and 
women cannot love and serve God to the best advan- 
tage without keeping themselves in good physical 
condition, and it is our duty to make our bodies fit 
temples of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Early 
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in life we need to commence practicing these precepts 
for the development of our faculties of mind, heart, 
and body, and to follow them faithfully until they 
become our second nature. Often it will be tiresome ; 
often there will be a lack of inclination ; but if we 
never did anything in this world but what we felt like 
doing at the time, it would be a very lazy and a very 
unsatisfactory world. The spiritual is often at wai 
with the carnal, and we need all the will-power and 
all the strength that God has given us to overcome 
the evil, selfish inclinations of the flesh. 

The first thing that we need to do on rising in the 
morning is to humbly kneel before God and plead 
for strength and help for the day. We then need to 
cleanse our bodies thoroughly, and the first move in 
this direction is to take the series of physical culture 
exercises which are outlined in this book and which, if 
thoroughly mastered, will enable us to bring every 
muscle into play. After exercising, bathe either in 
tepid or cold water, according to the season. No mat- 
ter if the room is cold and uncomfortable, we cannot 
afford to neglect our daily bath, and, if kept up, this 
will never under any circumstances give one a cold, 
but on the other hand will keep us from having colds. 
The people who have the worst colds are those who 
go from day to day, allowing the sweat glands to clog 
up with poison from the system, and then a bath sud- 
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denly opens up those sweat glands and a cold re- 
sults ; but if we bathe every day — from infancy to old 
age — the waste material thrown off from the system 
will not have a chance to accumulate, and our bodies 
will be kept in a normal and healthful condition. It is 
better to bathe once a week than not at all, but the 
people who bathe only once a week are not the 
cleanest people. 

After the exercise and a bath there should come at 
least half an hour of Bible study and communion with 
the Father. Every reference in connection with the 
Bible lesson for the following Sunday should be kept 
up and its significance and bearing on the lesson 
studied. If there are not sufficient references in the 
lesson, then look up special verses on love, purity, 
temperance, cleanliness, prayer, and other subjects. 
Looking up and studying and grouping these texts 
together will help in the cultivation of those beautiful 
Christian virtues. A proper and regular study of the 
Bible is a wonderful help for the work of the day, and 
very soon we begin to acquire an appetite and a taste 
for this Bible study. It becomes a real and substantial 
nourishment to our souls with which we cannot afford 
to dispense. First, one text will throw a gleam ot 
light ; another, a brighter spark ; another, a more last- 
ing impression ; another will come like the clear flash 
of the lightning from the skies, revealing splendid 
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views that will cause one to stand in astonishment and 
awe. Sometimes in the study of verse after verse 
there seems to be thrown all around us a living glow 
of the spirit of God that lifts us up into a closer and 
sweeter communion with the Father. The real study 
of the Bible puts in our hearts inspiring influences 
that enable us to start on our duties for the day with 
higher and holier aims that lighten our every move- 
ment, that send the blood charging through every vein 
in our bodies. An hour or an hour and a half spent 
in physical culture, bathing, and Bible study in the 
morning will enable the worker to do a great deal 
more work than he can do otherwise, and it will be 
done a great deal better. 

The practices and teachings of this book should 
become the very warp and woof of your life. Every 
day you will believe more strongly in them and more 
diligently practice them, and you will lay them before 
others because you will wish to see them reach 
the highest type of manhood, the highest type 
of womanhood. Why should we not, under the 
providence of God, raise up a generation of men and 
women who in spiritual visions will rank with the 
prophets and seers of old ; who in the development of 
their bodies by physical culture will exceed the 
Greeks in their palmiest days ; and in intellectual 
attainments will exceed any people that ever lived at 
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any time on the face of God's green earth ? Will 
you help to make this a blessed reality ? It matters 
not whether you work along the lines indicated or 
whether you start out boldly and map out original 
ideas and plans, just so you work in general harmony 
with the great system of development and growth 
and the uplifting of the human race. 

It may not be possible for every person to over- 
come every physical defect and deformity, but we can 
overcome a great many of them ; we can reach a great 
deal higher standard than we have ever reached 
before. In the providence of God there are many 
people who are sent into the world to blossom and 
brighten our pathway through life and the.n quietly 
pass aWay. But a large proportion of the deaths and 
disabilities are due to our own ignorance, our own 
carelessness, our own indifference. It is earnestly 
hoped that the teachings of this book may touch 
sympathetic chords in the hearts of its readers, and 
that its influence in every way may be a happy and a 
helpful one. 
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